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Scene—At a Fire. Inn burning. 


Trishman (who haa run up a score there, to Firemen), ‘PLayY on THE sLaTe, Buoys!” 











Whom she, the Mother, bore without a name, 


IN MEMORIAM. And left, and went her ways 
Chomas John Barmardo, F.B.C.S. sve stooped to save them, set them by his side, 


Breathed conscious life into the still-born soul, 
Bory, 1845. Diep, Serremper 19, 1905. Taught truth and honour, love and loyal pride, 
** Surrer the children unto Me to come, Courage and self-control. 
The little children,” said the voice of Christ, 
And for his law whose lips to-day are dumb 
The Master’s word sufficed. 


Till of her manhood, here and overseas, 


None better serves the Motherland than these 
“ Suffer the little children ” so He spake, Her sons the once disowned. 
And in His steps that true disciple trod, 
Lifting the helpless ones, for love’s pure sake, 
Up to the arms of God. 


To-day, in what far lands, their eyes are dim, 
Children again, with tears they well may shed 
Orphaned a second time who mourn in him 


Naked, he clothed them; hungry, gave them food ; A foster-father dead. 


Homeless and sick, a hearth and healing care ; 


Led them from haunts where vice and squalor brood But he, who had their love for sole reward, 
To gardens clean and fair In that far home to which his feet have won 
s clean and fair. 


He hears at last the greeting of his Lord: 


By birthright pledged to misery, crime and shame, “Servant of Mine, well done !”’ 


Jetson of London’s streets, her “ waifs and strays,” 


a ————_———— — 


On whose supportin —s her state is throned, 
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| MILLIONAIRES AT BAY. 


lralking of his next -_ k, Mr. Hatt. Cause, who sailed for America 


| 

| on Saturday, said that, n previous American trips he had made a 
| study of the life of the ~~ srican millionaire and the problems which 
} beset him, it would in all probability deal with the great commercial 
rulers of America Eve ning Standard 

| Me. Yerkes, who was caught by our representative just 
| as he was on the point of descending into the Baker Street 


Mr. Hatt Canye’s plans, to remain in England until the 
danger was past. If on the gifted Manxman’s return any 
assaults were made on him for fictiona) purposes, the million- 
aire proposed to retire permanently into a Catne- _— subter- 
ranean cell which was being excavated for h 


moment. He had always, he added, maintained that the joys 


taken at his word. 

Mr. J. D. Rockeretier, who was interviewed in his new 
grey wig, said that he doubted if Mr. Hatt Catye would get 
much change out of him. He had not spent a long and not 
wholly unsuccessful life among oil and oilers for nothing. 

Mr. Prerponr Morcan declined to be interviewed ; but his 
chief office-boy, a gentleman of the highest position in New 
York financial circles, and himself the owner of one of the 
finest estates on the banks of the Hudson, pointed signifi- 
cantly to the Cold Storage chamber where the 
Mr. Moraay’s callers were kept waiting—sometimes for 
several weeks. “I hope Mr. Carve has brought his Iceland 
sheepskin with him,” he said. “He will want it.” 

Mr. W. W. Astor was also invisible, but the seneschal of 
Hever Castle, acting as his representative, gave some inte- 
resting information as tc Mr. Astor’s feelings on the subject. 

Mr. Hatt Catye’s plan of campaign,” quoth the seneschal, 

fine commanding figure of a man, sanguine and loose- 
limbed, clad in a flame-hued tabard with a mangonel slung 
wross his strapping shoulders, “maketh it clear why my 
master took up his abode in the old Motherland.” Here 
he drained a gigantic beer-horn and went on in a terrible 
undertone, cracking his fingers and spluttering with 
rage. ‘There be few owbliettes in America, when prying 
varlets seek to worm themselves into the sacred privacy of a 
noble’s home. But at Hever, by Goles, there are fifty-three!” 
And here he cut a gigantic caper, and, shouting “ Loo, loo, 
Vixven! Hue, hue, Brock! Haro, haro, Hall Caine!” and 
other gross noises, withdrew to superintend the operations 
of the 1,200 lackeys over whom he exercises plenary over- 
lordship. 





' 
| 
| 
| 








MOTOR NOTES OF THE FUTURE. 


A young Swiss engineer is said to have succeeded in manufac- 
| turing a pair of stout boots, each of which is nothing more or Jess than 
| a miniature motor-car mounted on four wheels.” —Evening Standard.} 
‘Tne Motor-Boot, like the old-fashioned car which satisfied 
our fathers, is gradually overcoming the absurd prejudices 
with which it was first regarded. The opprobrious epithet 
Boot-hog,” which used to be hurled indiscriminately at all 
Motorbootists, is now, we are glad to see, very seldom heard. 
People are at last awakening to the fact that the old unwieldy 
car with its complicated mechanism, its ungainly body, and 
enormous wheels, must sooner or later disappear altogether 
from our roads to make way for its successor. The Moboot, 
as it is beginning to be called, has certainly come to stay. 
The Eliminating Trials, we understand, will be held this 
vear in the Calf of Man. While the ‘Phit-eesi Panhard’ 
is undoubtedly the favourite at present, from what we have 


seen of them, we are inclined to favour the ‘ Waukenphast- | 
W olsele *y. 





and Waterloo Tube, said that he had decided, on hearing of 


ess welcome of 


The Andover magistrates are evidently determined to keep 


'up the evil reputation which their predecessors won among 


im at that! 


the old-school of ‘motorists’ (how old-fashioned the term 
sounds now!) Seventeen Mo-bootisis were mulcted yesterday 
in sums amounting in the aggregate to £35 4s. 6d. for not 
displaying their numbers in a prominent position. 


We notice that the De Dion Bootong Co. is now introduc- 
ing a novelty in the shape of elastic-sided “ Mo-shoes” for 
children. These tiny vehicles are in every respect equal in 
= and workmanship to their famous “ Bootong Mo- 

»0ts,” while the sparking-plug arrangement is admirably 
adapted for those who will have to use it, being exceedingly 
simple in its application. There is now no excuse for parents 
to leave their children at home when going for short runs 


| into the country. 
and privileges of the millionaire’s life were greatly overrated, | 


but he had never been believed. He should now expect to be | 


One effect of the unfortunate accident on the Ripley Road 


| (where a City gentleman skidded into and knocked over an 


| 


elderly lady), is a large increase in the number of police traps. 

A Lancashire correspondent sends a timely warning about 
Bootle, where babies are being used by the constabulary as 
bait for Mo-hootists. 





MUSICAL COMEDY FOR VEGETARIANS. 


{* M. Rostanp, the author of Cyrano de Bergerac, announces a new 
play for the winter in which all the characters are either to be birds 
or animals. M.CoQueLIn is to take the part of a big dog.”—The Tatler. } 

Mr. Georce Epwarpes, who is one of our most enterprising 
Managers, intends, should it be required, to produce an 
entirely new Musical Comedy during the winter season, 
entitled The French Beano and the Spring Cabbage. All the 
characters are to be named after the vegetable world, or 
associated ideas. 

There are to be two Acts. The first Scene is laid “ three 
feet under the earth,” and we are told that Mr. Epwunp Pave 
as Lug, a worm, has full scope for his wonderful powers. The 
Second Act, “The back garden of 4, Station Cottages, East 
Margate,” is to be perfectly beautiful. It is said that Mr. 
Grorce Epwarpes has paid over £10,000 for this “set.” We 
are promised many surprises, and some very pretty numbers. 
Miss Gertie Mitiar as Birdie Grounsel will sing a dainty 
ditty called “ The Canary is nipping me now,” which is sure 
to be one of the songs of the season. 

We are able to publish, for the first time, the probable 
cast, which, the public will see, is a very powerful one :— 


CHARACTERS. 

Mr. Spring Cabbage (an early visitor). Mr. Frep Kaye 
Sprout (his son, straight from Brussels) Mr. Lionei Mackrxper 
Lord Dan de Lyon (a Peer) . . . . Mr. G. P. Huytiey 
a Walter Melon (a en propr ietor) Mr. C. Haypen Corriy 

Capt. Searlett-Runner (a hanger-on) . Mr. G. Grossmrtn, jun. 
Bill Bury (a gravedigger). . . Mr. Howtiey Wricar 
Mr. Jerusalem Artichoke (a Hebrew) . Mr. Joux Le Hay 
Baron Onion (a Spanish spy) . . . Mr. Ropert Naiwey 

and 

Lug (a worm). . . .« Mr. Epmunp Payxe 
Mrs. Pumpkin (a milkman’s wi fe . Miss Cornte Episs 
Marrow (her daughter) . . Miss Outve Morre. 
Thistle Down (a little bit of fluff) . . .« Miss Gasrrecte Ray 
Rosie ) { Miss Mazer Greev 
Posie | Miss Aprienne AUGARDE 
Nectarine (a perfect peach) . Miss Krrry Maso 
Birdie Grounsel (a maid) Miss Gertie Mitiar 


and 
The Sweet Pea . Miss Epva May 
Radishes, Turnips, Toadstools, Grapes, Cauli flowers, 


Medlars, &c., &c. 


(a dainty pair). . . . 


. 
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ONE WHO KNOWS. 


Scutax or Morocco. “ I SAY, WHAT AM I TO DO? THEY'RE GOING TO HOLD THAT CONFERENCE ON ME, 
AFTER ALL!” 

















Scitas or Turxey. “SPLENDID, MY BOY! WHY, LOOK AT ME. I SIMPLY LIVE ON CONFERENCES!” 
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against a local representative eleven. } 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 


[Speaking at Salisbury, Rhodesia, Professor Darwin told a story of a Johannesburg workman, who declined to pass an opinion upon the 





merits of the British Association (which he evidently took to be a Soccer ‘Team), because, he said, he “ had not yet seen them play.” 
hear that the B. A., fired by thig idea, got up a team and put in a little practice, but had to leave for home before a match could be arranged 


IN SOUTH 


AFRICA. 


We 








PAST AND PRESENT. 
(To E. B. L.) 


I went last week to live again 
My dim forgotten joy-days ; 
To find once more in Southwood Lane 
The spirit of my boy-days. 
I pierced the mists that roll between, 
Shook off the years that load me, 
And tried to fit the living scene 
To what my memory showed me. 


Far as my roving eye could reach 
One villa flanked another, 
Red-bricked, and each as like to each 
As twin to twin-born brother. 
With gates and doors and bells to ring, 
And rooms for food or slumber, 
They were alike in everything, 
Except in name or number. 


Upon my left I saw with grief 

The woods we used to play through ; 
The mighty trees so thick in leaf 

They hardly let the day through. 





And all was green disorder, 
| Each prim retreat now owned a fence, 
And every path a border. 


"Twas there we had a fight one day- 
I know not why it started. 
I know we hammered them, and they 
Hit back, and then we parted. 
| Where Wie gained a battered face, 
| And I a blackened peeper, 
Behold a neat and gravelled space, 
Paraded by a keeper. 


Where once the undergrowth was dense, 


His staff, his coat of velveteen 

Would much have changed 
greeting ; 

How mild and fistless would have been 
That sanguinary meeting ! 

My brow had never been embossed, 
Nor Wiuie’s nose been gory ; 

And all our schoolboy friends had lost 
A most exciting story. 


Close by the spot where we had bled 
There rose a rustic chalet ; 

A scent of tea and buttered bread 
Was wafted o’er the valley. 


I know it would have wrung your heart, 


You would have felt as I did, 
To see the place in every part 
So resolutely tidied. 


Well, well; I strolled along the road, 
And scanned each undulation : 

At every step some memory glowed 
With fdnd anticipation. 

And, as I dreamed and wandered on, 
All modern sights had vanished ; 
The gaudy, whirring trams were gone, 

And all the "buses banished. 


The villas were dissolved away ; 
The woods resumed their wildness ; 
On all the lonely landseape lay 
Its ancient air of mildness. 
And, oh, it made my soul rejoice, 
And gave my dream consistence, 
To think I heard our mother’s voice 
That called me in the distance. 


A sudden shock unsealed my eyes— 
My joy was evanescent 
For, lo, I stood by ‘‘ Woodlands Rise” 


And gazed on “ Woodlands Crescent.” 


Gone was the magic of the spot 

That drew my vagrant mind there ; 
The place itself I found, but not 

The home | hoped to find there. 


Gone, like a dome that melts in air 
Before a genie’s malice, 

Like some thin bubble rainbow fair, 
Was all our childhood’s palace. 

The shady lawns that felt our feet, 
And heard our young carouses, 

Were turned into a,dusty street 
Between two tiers of houses, 


The stables on the other side, 
Whose guardians were our cronies, 
Where light of heart we'd mount and 
ride 
Our friendly little ponies, 
All, yielding to an equal rule, 
By change were desecrated ; 
Six shops did business o’er the pool 
Where erst we fished or skated. 


This was no place for me; I burned 
To leave it and be gone thence. 
With moody brow my steps I turned, 
And swiftly hurried on thence. 
Yet, since I dreamed my dream that day 
Though cynic tongues may quiz it, 
No power can take that joy away, 
Or make me rue the visit. R.C,L,. 








Aw account in the Gentlewoman of a 
lieutenant’s wedding at Didsbury con 
tains the passage— “Two submarines 
brought up the rear of the bridal pro- 

4 ” r 4 
cession. This must be the 
thorough naval wedding on record. 


most 
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THE IMITABLE PERCY. 


Being a humble essay in the manner of Mr 
Perey Ff itzgerald a new * Life of Charles 
Dickena.’ 

Though Smaxereare, Mittox, Jouxsox, Scorr, 
none read, 


What matter? Boz says everything we need. 


Tue autobiographical character of the 
works of the radiant and inimitable Boz 
has never been properly appreciated. 
Such was his Protean industry and 
universality that he never invented any- 
thing Everything in his book had 
occurred in his own life. You remember, 
for example, how Mr. Pickwick lodges 
in the Goswell Road. Well, in one of 
his long and piquant conversations with 
me, of which however I forget so much, 
I remember the veracious and companion- 
able Boz remarking that he himself 
once thought of that thoroughfare as a 
good place in which to live. Verb. sap. 
Again, in Martin Chuzzlewit there is a 
bird-fancier and barber named Sweedle- 
pipe. I remember as if it were to-day 
going into the office of All the Year 
Round, for which I wrote so many novels, 
and finding the witty and delightful Boz 
fondling a pipe of Swedish manufacture 
which had just been sent to him by 
Jenny Linp, the famous and engaging 
cantatrice. How reasonable to assume 
that therein lay the germ of the immor- 
tal friend of young Bailey! I need not 
multiply examples. 

How well I recall that first red letter 
gala night on which I was asked to meet 
the amiable and ever-brilliant Boz! 
Nothing is so firmly fixed in my memory 
except the other occasions. On refer- 
ring to my diary I[ find the entry, “ At 
last, at last have I met the affectionate 
and refreshing Boz. I have long been 


the most valued contributor on his staff. | 
I have written novels for him with both | 


hands at once;* but never till to-day 
have | seen him in what St. Paul calls 
the flesh. How my heart beat, is beating 
sill.” | My diary ends there, but I can 
supply the rest from a vivid memory. 
The amazing and bewildering Boz was 
getting into a railway carriage at Belfast 
and had thrown away his cigar at the 
door. I rushed forward and picked it 
up, and it is needless to say that I have it 


One of these novels was christened by the 
ever-ready Boz Never Forgotten, which is, 1 
consider, the finest title a book ever had. It 
says so much so emphatically. Hardly-ever 
Forgotten or Remembered Now and Then—how 


tame these titles would be, although, perhaps, | 


more accurate, for no one can continually keep 
a thing in mind: there are moments when 
even | lose sight of the dazzling and electrical 
Boz—compared with Never Forgotten. It is 
s‘ill sold like hot cakes, and a perfume has been 


namec after it 


t This is one of the curious paradoxical 
phrases which even the best English writers 
have to use now and then. But how absurd 
for if a heart is beating how can it be still ? 


still, set in a gold mount of my own 
design, with a suitable inscription from 
his own magic wand, i.e., pen. “ Your 
cigar end, Mr. Dickens,” Isaid. “ You're 
welcome,” said he. The ice was broken, 
and I told him who I was. “Ah,” he 
said, in his rich burr, “one of my young 


men. Come to Gadshill whenever you 
can.” It was the proudest moment of | 
my life. I can see him now as he stood 


there, the most famous man in the world, 
and shook hands with me, up and down. 
Always showy, he was wearing clothes. 
I recall distinctly my first visit to 
Gadshill. There was a dinner party. 
I went upstairs to dress and looked out 
of the window as I buttoned my collar. 
It was a snowy night, and I saw the 
carriages coming to the house bringing 
the guests. The quaint and hospitable 
Boz’s guests often drove to his house, 
and invariably so on snowy nights. One 
of these vehicles was the vicar’s, Mr. 


Hixote’s. How many novelists to-day, 
in these degenerate times, entertain 
vicars? But the humorous and tolerant 


Boz had such infinite variety. The 
guests in their turn had their eves 
fixed on Boz’s cheerful red curtains, 
illuminated from within, and giving 
promise of snug blazing fires and logs, 
and maybe something to eat. For 
Gadshill was none of your sham hospit- 
able houses such as great authors now 
dwell in. If you were asked to dinner 


by the generous and tactful Boz you | 


were given some dinner. 

Afterwards we had games. “ Kiss in 
the Ring,” “Hunt the Slipper,” and so 
on. No one who was not there can 
conceive of the motor force of the high- 
spirited and divine Boz on such occasions. 
He was everywhere at once. Nowadays 
there is not an author who will play 
with or even notice his children or his 
guests. 
Boz was a man, not a mere writing 
machine. How he threw himself into 
the fun, how he joked and sang and 
danced and mixed the punch! Great 
nights, great nights! After the evening 
was over we went to bed, for Gadshill 
was an exceptional home. 


To read the works of Dickens with the | 


complete knowledge of his character and 
habits that can come only from intimate 
personal intercourse, which is my privi- 
lege and, perhaps, mine alone, is to 
convert one’s life into a series of eye- 
openers, so wonderful are the similarities 
between the novels and our own times. 
For not only did the inspired and 
prophetic Boz draw exclusively from his 
own experience, as | have shown, for the 
incidents of his novels, but he was so 
great and Titanic as to force Life to copy 
him. Thus, how could there have been 
at Woodbridge the inoperative unpro- 
ductive author of my own name (but no 
irelation) had not Boz first invented 


But the superb and energetic | 


| Captain Cuttle? Again every day, 
almost, the papers contain descriptions 
lof a fracas (as the French say) with a 
abman, which could not be so had not 
the creative and buoyant Boz shown the 
way in the early chapters of the immortal 
Pickwick. 

I can see the gentle and convivial 
Boz at this moment mixing a steaming 
_beverage. He was almost a wizard with 
‘a ladle. I remember him making a 
drink entirely from borage and water, 
of which I partook very freely. Of the 
night itself I remember nothing, nor 
does my diary help me, but the next 
morning I had a splitting headache. 
How gay and raillerv-full was the ever- 
droll Boz as I sat at breakfast and ate 
nothing! ‘ What would you be like, my 
boy,” he said, “if there had been any- 
thing stronger than borage in it?” I can 
see him now, as he ate hisown meal. The 
brilliant and showy Boz used a knife 
and fork and stirred his coffee with a 
silver spoon. <A delightful breakfast 
party it was! How many are gone 
now! I left early, and the ever-courteous 
and kindly Boz suspended his opera- 
tions to accompany me to the door. 
How condescending in one so great! 
What literary man would do as much to- 
day? “Good bye! good bye!” he cried. 
I can hear him now, I can see him now, 
as he stood there framed in his piquant 
porch. If he had lived until 1912 he 
would have been a hundred years old. 

How nobly the gay and hilarious Boz 
used to come down stairs! I seem to 
see him now descending in his own 
inimitable fashion, with his hand on the 
balustrade and putting one foot before 
the other. O those nights at Gadshill ! 
| There was a billiard table, and now and 
then the resplendent and eccentric Boz 
‘and [ would playa game. I can see him 
| now as he chalked the cue as surely none 
| but he could, rubbing the chalk on the 
| little leather tip and then looking keenly 
at the table with those wonderful eyes of 
| his—seeing eyes—to decide which ball 
|he would aim at. He was a fair player. 
| Gadshill was indeed a home. It is 
|now a shrine for English and American 
pilgrims from all over the world. Never 
shall I forget my first visit to the house, 
with its rubicund exterior and piquant 
cupola. It was midsummer, and the 
|ever-friendly and galvanic Boz insisted 
‘on my seeing the chalet. “No shilly- 
shallying about this,” I remember saying, 
and the joke pleased him. He repeated 
it at dinner; not, as some literary men 
would have done, as his own, but giving 
me the credit, such was his bountiful 
and self-sacrificing nature. 








L’En'‘ente Cordiale in Scandinavia. 


Sweden (to her neighbour.) “ Norway, 
with all thy forts I love thee still.” 
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BOLD BTS OR Cowme™ncs one vue (ACT. 
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* But when it occurred to them three that the 
tatepayer ‘ud be payin’ their workmen instead 
o’ themselves doin’ it, they agreed 


‘The ratepayer,” says our District Council, “ ‘ll be disappointed if we don’t make a rate of 
a sovereign or so in the pound for the noo Unemployed Act. The Unemployed might build 
us a noo Council Palace, and we can use the one we ‘ve jest built as a pig-sty, or they might 
clear the dustbins, or plant flowers in the school-yard asphalte.” 

“*'Old ‘ard!’ says the Chairman (who'd appointed hisself Builder to the Council), and two 
other members (who lately nominated themselves Council Dust-Contractor and Council 
Gardener), ‘that’s injurin’ Trade and Vestried Int’rests ! 





“ We got ‘eaps Ere’s one of the applicants 





“*The tradesmen as ain't on the Board are 
makin’ a fuss now,’ says the Chairman ; ‘ they 
, say the noo scheme ‘Il injure them.’ 
‘*The Ratepayer's outside a-lookin’ dis- “But unfortnitly there waan't any Unem 
: we advertised for 





appointed,’ says a member: so we made the ployed in our districk ; so 
rate £2 10s. to please ‘in some 





“Then came 

a ‘itch. ‘1 ain't 

used to workin 

with my ands, 

rays the Unem- 

ployed ‘It's 

= iy feet as | uses 

rhen, £0 as in my trade 

not to imyure ; ; } Look f at my 

trade, we set . “4 ‘ands! I'morf 

= bas work in a ; i j to the infirmary 

— one man P at tuppence a 
ayin’ arf-bricks Z in’ hour extra.’ 

on a post, and ~~ - “So we ‘ad 

t'other takin : - ‘ YM to raise the 

em orf. "ha <3 123 z ; rate ; but the 

; noo scheme 

didn't injure 


Pe in me 
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LILLIAN. 


If.—Her Disaracerut Srraracen. 


Every year Miss Matuey’s XI. plays 
Mr. Boome’s XI. on the Boodle Ashurst 
ground, (“Miss Mattey” is what Mr 
Koom.e and many other people call 
Listas.) Every year Somers and I help 
Litttas choose her team. (Somers is the 
doctor's son, and bowls long-hops with 
his left hand. I am sorry for all these 
brackets, but there are some things that 
have to be explained, and I think Somers’ 
howling is one 

This year the committee sat on Littian’s 
lawn, and said hard things about Mr 
wonte, and cricketers generally, and 
Mr. Boopre’s eleventh man in particular. 

It’s Bettamy of Somerset,” I said. 

He made a century yesterday. Who 
knows Fry ? 

‘Surely you do, Bit,” said Litas 

Sowers thought a moment 

I know a sort of cousin of CHamper- 
LAIN 8 he said at last He said it 
very proudly, being rather keen on 
cementing the Empire. 

‘Dear Bin, so have we often heard. 
When | have an hour to spare we 'Il talk 
polities together. Diex, Br1’s hopeless. 
(Can't you help ?” 

ud lg 

| wonder how Mr. Boonie has the 
cheek to get a first-class ericketer down 
He's no sportsman.” 

Boopte’s doing it very quietly. A 
friend of his knows the Bettawy man 
and said he'd send him down. They ‘ll 
probably put him in the score book as 
JONES.’ 

LILLIAN sat thinking. 

* Well, never mind that,” said Sowers. 
‘What about our eleventh man?” 

“Oh, didn’t [ tell you?” said Lititay, 


suddenly. “I’ve got a man coming by 
the ten train to-morrow. Tommy's send- 
ing him.” Tommy is generally spoken 


of in the country as “ Lituiay’s brother.” 
I believe in town he has a proper pro- 
fession of his own. 

The ten train is the only decent train 
from town. It gets into Ashurst Junc- 
tion at 11,30, and from there you go by 
a single line to Boodle Ashurst. That 
is, of course, if you want to go to Boodle 
Ashurst. For our village the Junction 
is the best station. 

LILLAAN drove in next morning to meet, 
as she said, Tomy’s friend. She had 
told her family that she didn’t know him, 
but could easily tell him by his cricket- 
hag. Well, the ten train puffed in, and 
out came a man with his bag. He spoke 
to the guard, and then walked along the 
platform to the local line. Lautan rushed 
up breathless. 

“Mr. Bettamy ?” she asked. 

Mr. Beiiawy bowed. 

“Come along,” said Laaayx, “I'm 





going to drive you out. It will be nicer | thinking of describing the game all over 
than a stuffy train.” again. Idid one accdunt for the Mid- 
Do you begin to realise the enormity | Kent Herald, and I recommend you to 
of Litttay’s conduct ? go for that. You will notice the modesty 
“It’s so good of you to come and play with which I treated my own brilliant 
for us,” said Lauran, taking the reins. bowling, and the sympathetic reference 
“Come up, Derry.” to a heady piece of work on Somers’ 
* Derry?” said Mr. Bettawy. art which led to a fine catch on the 
* Yes, isn't he a dear?” eg-boundary, this being his only wicket 
Mr. Bettawy began to laugh. Derry didn’t bowl, he said, so we put 
* And that reminds me,” said Luiayx, him at cover, where he was safe enough. 
artfully ; “ we don’t want the other side Altogether they took a hundred and ten, 
to know we ‘ve got such a splendid player which is not bad for the wicket. “ After 
on our side. Would you mind ofcourse tea Miss Matiey’s XI. started upon their 
it 's awful cheek ourasking you — playing arduous task, Sowers and Raven opening 
under some other name ? ” the innings .’ allof which is pure 
“Certainly, if you like.” Kent Herald. Derry was given the 
“You may choose any name,” said place of honour, No. 3. 
LILLIAN, magnanimously. But Derry never batted ; for how the 
‘ Well— really—this isso sudden first pair defied the bowlers, and how 
“There's a man in our village called Somers hit while Raven blocked, and 


Oakeacer, but I shouldn't have that.” how we won by ten wickets—is it not 
“Well, what about Derry, after your written in the Mid-Kent Herald afore- 

pony ?”” said? (But in different language. 
LILLIAN gave a sigh of relief. “ Somers,”’ I wrote,“ went for the gloves, 
“ Thanks so much,” she said. “And, while Raven played for keeps.”’) 


Mr. Bestamy,” she went on hurriedly,“ it, At dinner that night Lituian was 
would be rather awkward, wouldn't it,| extremely pleased with herself, and of 
if people called you Derny on the field | course we thought it was because we 
and you didn’t answer at once, so may|had won so easily. But when the 
we all call you Derry now, and 1’ll intro-| dessert came on she picked up her glass 
duce you to father as Derry, and then | and looked at Derry and said, “I beg to 
you ‘ll get used to it?” propose Mr. Bextamy’s health.” 
She stopped anxiously. We all stared at her, and Derry 
“What a joke!” said Mr. Bettany, | looked rather an ass, 
and began to laugh again. Then Litany told us her sad, sad story. 
“You dear!” cried Liutiuax. She | Of course we all yelled, and drank the 
held out her hand. “How do you do, | Bettamy’s health, and said he was a jolly 
Mr. Derry?” good fellow and all that, and we made 
‘How do you do, Miss Boonie?” him give us a speech. 
LauuiaN pulled up the original Derry| He got up slowly with a smile, and 
with a jerk, and looked despairingly at | said : 
his namesake. “Miss Matiey, Ladies and Gentlemen. 
‘* Boonie ?” Many thanks. I think it was a splendid 
“T understood my host's name was| joke, and it has had very happy results 
Boopie.” |for me. But | know a joke almost as 
“Oh no,no. Boopte’s the man we're! good. Bettany is playing for the M.C.C. 
playing against. You must have mud-| to-day, so he sent me to take his place. 
dled up the names somehow. Mine is| We thought it would be rather fun to 
MaLtey.”’ pretend | was a county cricketer, as | 
“Then how do you do, Miss Matiey?| nearly always make nought.” 
and I hope we shall beat Mr. Boonie.” He couldn’t say any more, because we 
“Oh, hooray,” said Litttan to herself. | were all howling with laughter at Lituian. 
“I’ve done it, l’ve done it, and all on} At last she gasped out : 
my lonesome.” | “Then who are you ?”’ 
At lunch we were all introduced to| “My name,” he said, “happens to he 
Mr. Derry, and he seemed a pretty decent | Derry.” 
chap. Afterwards we drove to the; Littian screamed. 
ground, where we found Mr. Boonie “And after twenty-five years I am 
looking as sick as if he had just been | quite used to it,” he smiled. 
refused by Litas. He tried to buck!  [t was rather a score off Luxx, don’t 
up when he saw us, but it was a pretty you think ? 








painful sight. It appeared that his 
eleventh man had not turned up. 


“That's Bettany,” [I whispered to The Dangers of Homeopathy. 
Liuaax. “ What luck!” From a “Notice to Smokers” on the 
“TI wonder why he hasn’t come,” said) Palace Pier at Brighton: “You are 
LILLIAN innocently. “ Perhaps he missed | requested not to throw lighted matches, 
his train.”’ cigar or cigarette ends, on the Deck as a 
They won the toss, but I am not! prevention against Fire.” 
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ANY BARD TO ANY TYPIST. 


So vile the script that once I scrawled, 
So blotted and so blurred, 

Some centipede might well have crawled, 
Ink-footed, o’er each word. 


In fact, my “ fist’ was such, it turned 
Fach correspondent sick ; 
Some swore ‘twas Greek, but some dis- 
cerned 
Traces of Arabic. 


And though my thought was bold and 
clear, 
Mellifluous my song, 


| No Editor would lend his ear 





Until you came along. 


‘Twas you who wrought, ingenious Maid, 
The miracle I sing ; 

My work, thanks to your kindly aid, 
Now sells like anything! 


You disentangle words that seem 
A mass of awful knots ; 

You cross my “t's” with skill supreme, 
You give my “i’s” their dots. 


Thanks to those swift and cunning types, 
By your fair hands caressed, 

This singer simply sits and pipes, 
And you do all the rest ! 


Now all my crooked lines are straight, | 
And you, with wondrous ease, 
Unlock the editorial gate 
With deftly-fingered “ keys!’ 


’ 








RIPER YEARS. 
For Lapres mw Soctery. 

Tne middle-aged woman for several 
years past (says the Daily Mail) has 
been a genus extinct, but there are now | 
indisputable signs of her re-appearance. 


| This is good news from a humanitarian 
| point of view, and relieves us of a 


haunting fear that we should be reduced 
to studying stuffed specimens of her in | 
the Natural History Museum. It seems, | 
however, to have been a near thing, and 
we can only marvel at the persistent 
vitality of a species thus re-asserting 


| itself after annihilation. 





If it is the mode in the near future to 
be middle-aged, we shall doubtless wit- 
ness a rivalry in the middle-aged sex as 


| to who shall be the most middle-aged, 
| We shall thus have an extreme in the 
| middle, which is illogical and unthink- 


able, but doubtless within the possi- 
bilities of dressmakers and coiffeurs. 
And, as a woman is as old as she looks, 
we fear her looks will be but middling. 
Still, better be tres médicere in point of 
age and appearance than be out of the 
fashion, 

The various and hitherto rather un- 
happy ladies who were christened ALwA 


SYR 
PME 





A PLEASANT UNCERTAINTY. 


Gigant v Guide ZE 


LAST PARTY ZAT WAS "ERE 


NO ONE KNEW WHEZZER ZEY SHUMPED OVER 


OR WAS THROWN over!” 





about the time of the Crimean war may 
now take heart of grace (whatever that 
may be) and pass a belated vote of 
thanks to their respective godfathers. 
Any one with the name of Awmeiia, 
Arperts, Acoust, or other mid-Victorian 
appellation, can similarly work it for all 
it is worth. 

The holiday season is now nearly over, 
and we are thus spared a symposium in 
the papers under the headings “Is 
Middle Age on the Increase?” “ Are we 
too Mature?” “Is the British Matron a 
Failure?” and such-like heart-search- 
ings. Nevertheless, let the younger and 
the older generation see to it, and strive 

|with all speed to mend their ways in 
| point of Anno Domini. 

Meanwhile, we think the Home Secre- 
tary, or whoever handles these matters, 





lhas been somewhat lax in the first 


instance in taking no measures to 
prevent the elimination of a most useful 
class of the community. We can only 
suppose it died of inanition with the 
diminishing demand for chaperons. But 
now that the Young Person is put in her 
proper place, Mellow Maturity, \t appears, 
is again to the fore. 

We trust, we other male creatures 
entre deux dges, that we shall not come 
down to breakfast one fine morning, and 
read in cold print that our genus, too, is 
regrettably extinct, even though there is 
a chance of resuscitation. We do not 
like these matutinal shocks, and enter a 
caveat in advance. This trifling with 
climacterics is unworthy of the best 
traditions of the Newest Journalism. 


Zia-Zaa. 
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‘Mommy, po Mosquirors BITRE US BRCAUSE 





\ BALLADE OF SHATTERED IDEALS. 


to the Trish Indenendent a sea-s rpent has been cau 


It was barely five feet when measured 


Ou fair traditions lit with golden haze, 
Destined, alas! to vanish soon or late ; 


Castles whose distant glories Hope display 3, 


That prove on nearer view but brick and slate ; 


How does grim scence, fiercely up-to date, 
Delight to prove our old convictions wrong ; 


THEY LIKE US, OR BECAUSE THEY DON’T LIKE Us?” 








| Envoy. 
Punch, prince of Editors, long obdurate 
To these my feeble flights of slender song, 
An easier test henceforth I supplicate 
The Great Sea-Serpent 8 only five feet long. 





The Edinburgh Catastrophe. 


Mr. Puncn, who sincerely hopes that Sir Taowas Lipron is 
now well on the way to recovery after his fall at the Volunteer 


Now one more myth must share the self-same fate—| Review, disapproves of the attitude of levity adopted towards 


The (freat Sea Ne rpe nl "2 only five feet long. 


Giants who trod the earth in other days, 
Colossus set astride the ocean's strait, 

Titans, whose bulk filled mortals with amaze, 
Children of Anak, long revered as great 


What discount from vour claims must we abate ? 


Were demigods much like the vulgar throng ? 
Was Herccies (like us) some five foot eight ? 
The Great Sea Serpent *s only five feet long. 


tack! puny monster, then, avoid the ways 


And haunts of man; in some dim cavern wait, 


("ntil mendacious mariners shall raise 
\fresh (your old repute to renovate) 
Old crusted yarns, and to its pristine state 


estore your legend, till, when faith grows strong, 


Men may forget the dismal estimate 
The Great Sea-Serpet ‘s only five feet long. 


Sir Taomas’s unfortunate accident by various persons. Thus, 
could anything be in worse taste than this heading in the 
Daily Dispatch ? : 
A MAGNIFICENT SPECTACLE, 
Sire Taomas Lipton Tarown rrom nis Horse. 
Or the remark, from a correspondent who shall be nameless, 
that “ Everything at the Review came off beautifully ?” or the 


| suggestion that the gallant Bart. is to be known in future as 
Sir Tuomas Liprore ? 


‘*Pathetic Fallacy P’’ 
Tue Daily Chronicle of the 22nd announced on its poster : 
TOWN BURIED. 
CoLLaPsE oF Mowyraty. 
Assuming that the Chronicle has got its facts in the right 


order, we consider it most unusual for a large piece of land- 
scape to be so sensitively sympathetic. 
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THE PARTING. 
Tue Kisco or Swepen (to Norway) 
“SINCE THERE ’S NO HELP, COME, LET US KISS AND PART; 
a & @ & cy % 
SHAKE HANDS FOR, EVER. CANCEL ALL OUR VOWS.”—Michael Drayton. 
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CHILD POETRY. 

In view of the interest now being taken in 
the above-mentioned phase of the poetic art, as 
exemplified chiefly in the Windsor Magazine, 
Mr. Punch has been studying the matter, and 
has come to the conclusion that what is required 
to make such poems comprehensible by the 
wverage adult reader is a word or two of 
explanation in the last verse. He therefore 

ffers the following as a model for future writers 
f child-poetry. It will be seen that the exam- 
ple given preserves the general style, while at 
the same time the last four lines explain the 
whole of the poem 
] FLEW through Goblin gardens once 

And half was land and half was sea 
[ saw the Moon go spinning round, 

As white as white could be. 

The windows writhed like fiery snakes, 

I saw a Comet flashing by, 

And all the Stars went flaring up 

Like rockets in the sky. 


I saw the Road-hog’s lantern flash, 
| heard his great big carriage roll, 
And the Cellar-man kept pouring down 
A ton of Kitchen Coal. 
The Steeple quivered like a flame, 
It set a passing cloud alight, 
And where it burned, the sparks flew out 
As bright as bright as bright. 


| heard the Fairy Bell toll nine, 
It tolled until it broke its tongue, 
I heard the Anvil-man at work, 
His hammer rung and rung. 
[ heard the Goblin-train roar past, 
The Guard called out, “ Hullo! he’s 
down!” 
And the Pavement-folk went waltzing by, 
Each with a fiery crown. 


[ saw the Blue Man come along, 
With a glowing lantern in his belt. 
His feet were hot, and where he walked 
I saw the pavement melt. 
He picked me up, and there [ found 
A fragment of banana-peel 
Some boy had thrown upon the path, 
Adhering to my heel. 





AN AUTHORITY ON EDUCATION. 

Speakinc the other day Mr. Lioyp- 
GrorGe is reported to have said: “ They 
did not want the educational standard 
in Wales to be set by Lord Loyponperry, 
who, with all the advantages that wealth 
could confer, could not pass his Little 
Go at Oxford.” The instantaneous suc- 
cess of this sneer will doubtless lea 
Mr. Lioyp-Grorce on to more ambitious 
efforts, and we may hope to read the 
fc llowing : 

“Speaking at Pwllheli the other day 
Mr. Lioyp-Gerorae said: ‘They did not 
want the Army to be led by oflicers, 
many of whom had never passed their 
Smalls at Sandhurst.’ (Loud applause.)” 
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Angler (who has been shown a rather elaborate salmon fly). “ Wovin vot 
HOW THIS FLY IS TIED, AS I DELIGHT IN TYING MY own.” 
THE BODY IS OF THE DOWN OF A BER's 
THE HACKLE 18 OF THE THRER FRONT 


Shop-keeper. “‘ Certainty, Str 
OU. OF A PLANT FROM NortHern Iwpta 
BACK OF A GoLpEN EAG.e. 


Angler (re flectively 





Mr. Lioyp-Georce said: ‘They did not 
want to be governed by a set of 
politicians to whom a rocketing partridge 
brought down with a left and right 
appealed so strongly that the Parliament 
of the people had to cease its labours by 
August the Twelfth at the latest.’ (Loud 
and continued sensation.)” 





“Speaking at Llanfairfechan the other 
day Mr. Lioyp-Georce said: ‘They did 
not want the House of Commons to be 
led by a man who gave more time and 
jeare to the choosing of a putter or a 
\stymie than he did to the destinies of 
a nation.’ (Breathless silence.) 

“Speaking at Machynlleth the other 
day Mr. Lioyp-Georce said: ‘They did 


“Speaking at Festiniog the other day | not want the finances of the Empire to 





THE TAIL 18 OF THE FOUR LONGEST HAIRS 
EAR OF THE MALE Sas_e Bear, Found on_y near THE Norta Powe.” 


“ Ann I tive at Baixtoy!” 
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KINDLY TELL ME 


BACK, DRESSED WITH 
PEATHERS ON THE 
FROM THE INSIDE OF THP 


be controlled by gentlemen who mixed 
freely in a Society where Bridge was 
not only played for pound points, but 
where at the beginning of each game 
one of the players asked another whether 
or not he would care to double the club 
stakes Stealthy groans). 











Accorpise to the Yorkshire Daily 
Observer the recent race for the Motor 
Tourist Trophy in the Isle of Man was 


marked by many accidents. Thus, | 
while Mr. Haptey ran into a hedge, | 
Mr. Downie (is there nothing in a | 
name?) ran into a public-house, and 


only continued the race “after con- 


siderable delay.’ 
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A QUESTIONABLE STYLE. 


‘It is expected that in a few weeks those 


| separate itself far from me when travel-| unlettered thing with a strange tender- 
‘ling in this country. The average rail-| ness. “I’ve got all them dirty bits o’ 


: | way rr, ¢ with a ps 8 ‘ it,” 1 ai . 
ladies with sufficient enterprise to thoroughly | way porter, armed with a paste-brush, paper off it,” she explained cheerfully, 


! 
acquire the new poise will become peram- | 

ating imitations of the note of interroga- 
tion.” —Daily Express, Sept. 21.) 


iu 


Tue new perambulating mode 
\ppears a trifle eerie ; 

When walking (says the latest code), 
A lady looks a P 


This fashion will no doubt amuse 
The streetboy, ever cheery ; 

And Madame, when be airs his views, 
Will feel more queer than ? 


Is it that Woman, fully drest, 
Vust grow of Nature weary, 

And stay, in feminine unrest, 
An everlasting P 


Is it that she may cut a 
And beat the Gissow Peri ? 

Is it the charm of something rash ? 
Is everything a P 


I give it up—such riddles make 
Existence simply dreary 

And with a! my leave I'll take 
Of this, the latest Query ! 





| 
A BLANK ON THE 'SCUTCHEON. | 
I was immensely proud of that bag. 
It was not so much the old associations | 
that clung to it—though it awakened 
memories of many a pleasant jaunt in a 
peculiarly vivid way— as the distinction 
it conferred on the person who travelled 
with it. It had accumulated in the 
course of years such a covering of labels, 
indicative of what Mr. Coox calls first- 
class travel, that to carry it was a pro- 
clamation of cosmopolitanism, and merely 
to look at it a liberal education. The 
labels were of every shape and colour, 
giving to the bag, quite apart from 
their literary interest, a kaleidoscopic 
aspect that at once arrested attention ; 
whilst the frequent partial superposition 
of one legend upon another offered to an 
intelligent public a most improving kind 
of missing-word competition, by which 
many of my fellow passengers were wont 
covertly to reinforce their knowledge of 
geography and modern languages. The 
national colours of many foreign coun 
tries might also, if necessary, be studied 
from that bag: the somewhat conven- 
tional view of Vesuvius, for instance, in 
green and red and white which adorned 
one end was still partly visible beneath 
the red, white and blue of a Paris label. 
[ think I set as much store by its poten- 
tial power of instruction as by its 
announcement, several times 
repeated, that its owner had been a cabin 
passenger. 
It can readily be understood that 1) 
seldom allowed a bag of so much signifi- 
cance 


has but little sense of the romantic, and 


| would cheerfully obliterate the record of 


a journey to Baghdad or Bokhara with 
a Birmingham label, if in an unguarded 
moment you told him you were going 
to the latter place. Never shall I forget 
the Vandal who, having robbed me of a 
part of the reputation this very bag 
gave me by pasting the words Little 
Gaddesden over Oberammergau, actually 
expected to be rewarded for the outrage. 
It was only with the kindly help of 
Betta the housemaid, and some hot 
water, that I succeeded, on my return 
from Hertfordshire, in wiping out much 
of this vulgarity. 

That was the last occasion on which 
the bag had been out with me. It had 
for some weeks lain in the dark un- 
fathomed cave known as the box-room, 
but with the coming of August I began 
to feel that it ought not much longer 
to waste its sweetness and light in such 
a situation. Fortune soon provided me 
with another opportunity of being seen 
about with it, and even of adding to its 
adhesive attractions. My old friend 
Harris, who comes of an ancient Highland 
family, has people who reside in the 
Island of Mull for at least a fortnight 
every year. I wrote to him two or three 
times, mentioning that I hardly knew 
whither to carry my bag this autumn, 
and after a considerable interval he 
replied that as I was evidently fond of 
fishing he supposed I might as well 
come to Tobermory. I at once accepted 
his genial invitation. Curiously enough, 
it was just what I wanted. Tobermory, 
sufficiently remote, and associated roman- 
tically with the Spanish Armada, was 
really not unworthy to have its name 
labelled upon the bag. Besides, there 
were several charming Miss Harrises. 
I pictured them all meeting the boat, 
whilst I, as the steamer was being slowly 
moored to the quay, would stand on the 
upper deck, and, with a conspicuous 
display of the bag’s many-coloured 
testimony to my culture make the begin- 
ning of a favourable impression that 
might end in—who could say what ? 

The idea enchanted me. “Get out 
my bag!” I cried, as a knight of old 
might call for his emblazoned shield 
when about to fare forth in quest of 
adventures, “the one with the labels, 
Be.ta;” and presently from an adjoin- 
ing room there proceeded that unmistak- 
able bang which means that Betta has 
placed something on the top of something 
else. As presumably my precious bag 
was involved in the disturbance I went to 
protect my property. And there, on 
the bedroom floor, was certainly a bag— 
but surely not my bag. Betta, on her 


“in my spare time.” 
& S 2 a 
There are thoughts that lie too deep 
for tears, just as there are bags (mine 
was now one of them) which have the 
air of never having been on land or sea. 





THE NEW BROOM AND THE 
NEW BIRCH. 
Eton College, 
Sept. 22, 1905. 
Dear Mr. Puncu,—You know, of course, 
that when we have a new Head the 
Captain of the school gives him a birch 
tied up with Eton-blue ribbons. Well, 
my tutor gave us the subject for verses. 
This is what I shewed up. He said it 
| wouldn't do because the metre isn’t right. 
All the same it seems to me jolly good. 
What do you think? Yours truly, 
Fourta Forw. 
Satve, Lyrrertoy, Magister ! 
Virgam hanc ceeruleis ter 
Vittis rite decoratam 
Sume, quesumus, oblatam. 
Ceedat culpe gravis recs, 
Levis decidat in eos 
Studiorum qui obliti 
Ludis fuerint periti. 


Tuum, O Magister, nomen, 
(Faustum sit et felix omen !) 
Omni civitatis statu 

Bello, Legibus, Senatu 

Et Ecclesia, honores 

Tulit. Propter bonos mores, 
Tuis, et exempla bona, 

Quid non debeat Etona! 


Arbiter nostroram fati 
Parce prisce libertati ! 
Aurem, siquid Genius Loci 
Susurrarit, tende voci ; 
Noli leges alienas 

Legibus, vel poenis poenas, 
Addere, vel pensa pensis, 
Puer olim Etonensis! 


Sic alumni te, Magister, 

* “ Festum bonum socium ”’ bis, ter, 
Pleno gutture canemus ; 

Sic amore te colemus ; 

Melius sic ibunt dies ; 

Grata sic regnabit quies ; 

Sic pendebit ista virga, 

Flebilis quod desint terga ! 


* “A jolly good fellow.” —F. F. 





Tue old Croydon Palace Theatre of 
Varieties is being renovated, and will 
re-open on Boxing Day under the title 
of the New Empire Palace. As the 
Croydon Guardian allusively puts it, “a 
sphinx is preparing to rise from the 


sentimental and snobbish—to! knees, was dusting the smooth, naked, | ashes.” 
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HISTORY ANTICIPATES ITSELF. 


“PANDS OF BRIGANDS, CALLED ‘CHAUFFEURS,’ HAD BEEN ORGANISED, WHO SCOURED THE COUNTRY IN ALL DIRECTIONS, COMMITTING THE MOST 
HORRIBLE ExcessEs.”—Dyer's “ Modern Europe,” Vol. V., p. 27 


° 1905. 
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COOKING A PARTRIDGE. 
y Occasional Suburban ( rreaponde nt 


Wren Harry came home hd the C ity last night | knew 


from his face that something had happened. 

Oh! what is it? l said. “Is any body dead?” And 
f course my thoughts flew to poor Auntie 

Ni he replied, ‘ but Dixox has had a brace of partrid ges 
sent hi and he’s 


| read y f 
king now ic 
Harny mildn't we 

e it to-night ? 

[ thought for a 
noment Yes,” | 
mail he hash will 
kee] it 8 SARAH & 
night out, so 1’ll put 


my apron on and cook 
it at once 


It was a plump 


oung bird and really NONE BU T THE BRA\ E 


looked a picture when 
| had placed it on the grid of the behing pan, gre 
floured, with a lump of drippimg on the top of it. At that 
moment the kitchen door opened, and Harry came briskly 
in, with five or six copies of the Daily Mail in his hand. 

Let ’s see.” he said, sitting down on a corner of the 


tarlol how are vou going to cook it?” 
In the oven, darling,” I replied, smiling. 
Yes.” said Harry, after a pause, “ but you know, dear, it 


ghtn't to be on a grid ; and where's its little overcoat 
ol bacon rt" 
I may be unduly sensitive, but aspersions on my cooking 


alw ys upset me 





be roasted with a little overcoat of bacon,’ ‘cooked in layers 


of pickled white cabbage, fried shalots, a little white wine 


}and enough water to cover it,’ and you must be very careful 
not to use the flambeau until it is saignant. But just you 
read them for yourself, and you'll see how it ought to be 


done.” 


‘I'll do it my own way,” I said, choking back a sob, “or 
not at all.” . Here Harry lost his temper as usual. 

‘But it’s so simple,” 
he said, cuttingly ; 
“any idiot could do 
. 

‘Then you can cook 
it yourself,” I replied, 
as with trembling fin- 

lgers I untied my 
apron, “and eat it 
yourself !”’ 

“Right O!” said 
Harry, with an un- 
| Pleasant smile. 

| “And you'll find 

the anchovy sauce and 

the candied peel in the 
cupboard,” I added, 

“and I haven't any 
DESERVE THE FARE. pickled cabbage, but 

— som are plenty of 
pickled onions, and if I'd keow n you were going to interfere 

in the kitchen I’d never have married you.” With that I 

left him, and hurrying up stairs flung myself on the sofa 

in a passion of tears. 

Half-an-hour later, in spite of my grief, I became conscious 
of a nauseous odour rising from the kitchen, and, drying my 
eyes, I leant over the banisters and sniffed it gratefully. | 
also heard muffled ejaculations in Harry's voice, and con- 
cluded he was talking to the partridge. Presently there 
came the smash of crockery and more conversation, and 
then the back-kitchen door was violently opened, and Harry, 

apparently, went through into 











Oh, m saidl Harry, re 
senting my flipp: int tone, “I 
know Po it L’m t king : about. 
And there ought to be a carrot 
cut in rounds, and white cab- 


It isn't Boing to move Bete 
ne, J replied, fore ing ‘| 1] 
smile | 
“Oh! and where's the 
sausage ? said HARRY | 
There ought to be some 
l ng sausages, you uy ‘ 1 | 
Why, darling,” said 
glancing at the a in the | 
haking tin, “ you've mistaken | 
it for a turkey.” | 
| 
| 


bage cut in quarters The | 
Daily Mail says 80 | LAST WEEK WE CALLED ATTENTION 
his was a facer, and 1) 7yyps oy “80 year ov Hexs For 
was nonplussed, as he Ge- | THEIR PORTRAITS 
liberately opened the paper 
at the column headed “ How to Cook a Partridge.” 
Look here, Harry,” I said, sullenly, “you'd better let 
me do it my own way.” 
Then it will be dry,” he said with conviction. I felt 
my cheeks redden under the insult. 
Was it dry last time?” I said quietly. 
Dryish,” he replied. “Look here, darling, you're not 
old to learn, you know; let me read you one or two 


extracts from the recipes of experienced cooks. ‘Tt should 





4 , |the garden. Next minute | 
heard him coming up the 
kitchen stairs, and I whisked 
back into the room and was 
deep in a book as he entered. 
He was very pale. 

“ Where ’s the partridge ?’ 
I said 

“Tn the dusthole,” he re- 
plied fiercely; and then for 
the first time I saw his 
hand was wrapped up in a 
handkerchief. 

“Oh, darling,” I cried, 
“what have you done?” 

“T caught hold of the oven 
door,” he said. “I forgot it 
TO AN ADVERTISEMENT IN THE Bury was hot. , 
sate.” We wave gest recetveo| He smiled wanly, and, as | 

| dressed his burns, I knew he 

——- was mine once more; the 

partridge no longa stood between us; we kissed again, with 
tears, and had the hash after all. 











Miss Epira Kuve, the young American lady detective, who 
spends her time capturing deserters, has announced toa press- 
man that she does not court notoriety, and never allows hersel f 
to be photographed. We cannot recall a more remarkable 
instance of the sacrifices demanded by Art. 
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CHARIVARIA. 


Ir is authoritatively declared at St. 
Petersburg that the Russian Government 
proposes to address the Foreign Powers 
with regard to summoning a second 
Hague Peace Conference. Measures 
will, we understand, be put forward 
with a view to making it impossible, in 
the future, for a little Power to bully a 
big Power. 


Both the French and German couriers 
who left Tangier for Fez on 
the 8th inst. have been robbed 
by the natives, and a better 
feeling between the repre- 
sentatives of the two Great 
Powers is now said to prevail. 

The Germans are about to 
attempt to make peace with 
the Herreros. They are said 
to have got the idea from the 
Russians, who, it will be 
remembered, recently came to 
terms with the victorious 
Japanese. 


With reference to the lists 
of war-vessels belonging to 
Norway and Sweden which 
have been published in the 
Press, we are asked to state that 
in both cases several powerful 
outriggers and canoes have 
been omitted. 


The Sultan of Turkey has 
forbidden the introduction of 
wireless telegraphy into his 
country on the ground that it 
is “an invention of the Evil 
One.” Curiously enough this 
is the very personage, if we 
remember rightly, of whom 
the Scrran was alleged by a 
distinguished poet to be the 
most intimate acquaintance. 


Little Blithersa. “On, YoU SHOULD HAVE SEEN THE PYomIgs WHEN You 
THE ODDEST LITTLE BEGGARS YOU EVER SAW IN YOUR 


Some persons learn a 
foreign language less easily 





WERE IN Town. 
LIFE, DON’T you KNow!” 


It has been suggested that steps should 
be taken by the L.C.C. to enforce a rule 
to prevent the industrial classes from 
riding in tramears and trains when 
garbed in clothing which proves offen- 
sive to fellow-passengers. The proposal 
is likely to meet with keen opposition 
from those concerned, as at present they 
are free from the unpleasant overcrowd- 
ing to which other persons are subjected. 


“ Motor-cars as Boots” is the sensa- 
tional heading of a paragraph recording 








Rasta Rowland 
- " tgot 





than others. A _ notice has 


been issued in Paris to the effect that the , the invention of motor-boots. 


Shah of Persia requires six teachers of 
French. 


As babies are constantly dwindling in 
numbers, a Congress has been sitting at 
Liége with a view to considering whether 
increased comforts and attractions cannot 
be offered to them. 


At the same time the babies themselves 
are asking what possible good can come 
from a Congress to the deliberations of 
which not one of their own number has 
been invited, and they intend to refuse 
to be bound by such of its decisions as 
may be distasteful to them. 





We must} 
confess that upon the only occasion when 
we had a motor-car upon one foot, the | 
sensation was far from agreeable. | 


The total of the fines levied on motor- | 
ists by the Andover Bench during the 
present year is stated to be now close| 
upon £1000. The present fee for| 
exceeding the speed limit is £3, but it is 
hoped that it will be possible to reduce 
this should the numbers be kept up. 

The rapprochement between Church 
and Stage has suffered a set-back. The 
managers of the Empire Music Hall at | 
Islington have been summoned by the | 


Theatrical Managers’ Association for 
allowing the performance of a sketch 
entitled “ Our Curate.” 


Beads, it is announced, are to be all 
the vogue this season for the fair sex, 
and ladies with beady eyes are brighten 
ing up wonderfully. Meanwhile, for 
men, grouse bags are still the fashion. 


“Epwix Lotcens,” says the Express, 
“a tinsmith of Sparta, Wisconsin, 
scratched his name and address on a tin 

cup made by himself. The 
cup was eventually purchased 
by Louisa Hensow, at Gothen 
burg, Sweden. She sailed on 
Thursday for America to marry 
Luteens.” We hope that the 
above notice will reach Mr 
LouTcens in time ! 

A well-known motorist has 

been complaining of the cam 
paign waged against motor 
cars by humorous artists, who 
never seem to tire of depict 
ing accidents, “One common 
and ludicrous error in many 
“drawings,” he said, “is the 
placing of the driver on the 
wrong side of the car.” But 
surely, in an accident, that 
is just where he would find 
himself ? 


The report of the Metro 
politan Commissioners of 
Police just issued shows that 
in the past year among the 
52,131 articles left in public 
conveyances were a rabbit, a 
pigeon, a cat, and a dog, but 
not a single elephant, Can 
any of our readers explain 
this ? 


Tue tongue spoken by the 
youth arrested in Paris, and 
now proved to be a Tyrolese 
criminal, so baffled the inter 
preters that at one time they 
were convinced that he was 
speaking some Universal language. 


Our Dome Frienps.—-‘‘ Captain Mac- 
DONALD, knowing that his boats were in- 
sufficient to hold everyone aboard, called 
for volunteers to stand by the ship with 
him and give others, including four 
women, a chance of getting ashore. Six 
horses responded, including the first and 
second mates, two wheelmen, and two 
watchmen.” —Worcestershire Lcho. 


Tue Courtesies or Sport.—-According 
to the Globe of the 21st, “the Earl of 
Pemusroxe has been entertaining a house 
partridge at Wilton.” 
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THE DEAD AND THE QUICK; 


Or, How the Booka of the Year are Written 


Wie Mr. Sawcer Sura, “ Vidi" of the Times, and other 
pessimistic observers are lamenting the decadence of national 
fibre and the dry rot of London Society, our novelists, at least, 

how no symptoms of slackness or decline. Thus, in a 
publisher's announcement relating to “ the novel of the year,” 
ve read how “ Mr keeps the romance well to the fore, 
iithough his characters play their parts in historical scenes 
nd amid personages who have made and unmade history 
lo secure this effect has involved much careful study of 
the period, and no small amount of travel over the ground 
Vl has motored over many of the roads along which 
Vupoison rode so slowly ninety years ago, but his chief con- 
ern has not been to re-write history, but to show it to us 
it must have presented itself to those whose romance 
came to them while they were in the train of Napo.gon, the 
t romantic figure of the last hundred years.” 

It is reassuring to learn that this noble example is not 
likely to be thrown away. Thanks to the resources of 
modern engineering Mr. Sern Burcrs has been able to pierce 
| the heart of the Alps in a sumptuously equipped train de 

luxe many thousand feet below the exposed summits which 
| Hannan, the hero of his new romance, laboriously sealed on 

foot, splitting the most formidable obstacles by the lavish 
| expenditure of the best Tarragon vinegar. These advantages 
| will lend a peculiar vividness and vivacity to From Carthage 
to Capua, the marvellous narrative in which, by a free but 
wholly legitimate use of chronology, the réle of heroine 
is entrusted to Dio, and that of villain to the notorious 
Carthaginian General 
| In order to get a more detached view of the theatre of his 
new novel, The Fall of Xerxes, than was possible to Byroy, 
we learn that Mr. Sitas K. Crockisa proposes to employ a 
swift turbine yacht, in which he will career from the Helles- 
pont to Salamis in a hundredth part of the time occupied 
hy the Persian potentate. Again, thanks to the invaluable 
enterprise of Dr. Luyy, Mr. Crockrsa will be able to eat a 
quick lunch on the very spot where Leontpas and his 500 
Spartans painfully partook of their last meal. 

Readers who revel in wars and rumours of wars will be able 
to sup full of those delightful horrors in A Royal Flute Player, 
the great novel which Mr. Bert Maximum has written round 
the crucial period of the reign of Frepertck tar Great. Mr. 
Maximum, always a conscientious workman, has spared neither 
time nor travel in mastering his subject, and, thanks to the 
generosity of his publishers, Messrs. Boopte axnp Drops, who 
placed a magnificent 80 h.p. Mercédés at. his disposal, he has 
heen able, in less than seven days, to cover all the ground 
over which Frepertck Tar Great spent seven years laboriously 
marching and counter-marching. 








OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


As Dogberry had his losses, so Mr. Bram Stoker, reckoned 
as a novelist, has had his successes. But his earlier works, 
popular as they remain, do not approach the level of The Man 
Hetwemann). My Baronite recognizes its place among the 
best half-dozen novels of the year. It starts on a note of 
originality rare in days when novels are turned out by the 
hundred. The heroine, a beautiful, high-spirited girl, con- 
ceives the idea that, woman being at least the equal of man, 
there is no logical reason why he should have ‘he monopoly 
of selecting a partner for life. She accordingly proposes to 
her childhood’s friend, Leonard Everard, who, exercising the 
equal right of man, declines the proffered hand. 
fantasy that would bore if carried too far. Mr. Bram Stoker 
skilfully uses it as the basis of his plot, and for the development 





This is a) 
| pictures are astonishingly clever 
|and sympathetic. 


of the character of his chief dramatis persone. ‘The story is 
full of episodes that hold the reader at breathless attention. 
He will think nothing could be finer than the account of the 
saving of a child swept off the decks of a steamer in mid- 
Atlantic, till he comes to the story of the shipwreck on the 
English coast. This need not shrink from comparison with 
Dickens's classic narrative of the wreck off Yarmouth to which 
Peggotty went to the rescue of Steerforth. It may be added 
that Miss Norman and Harold are the kind of woman and man 
with whom Taackeray occasionally made us acquainted. 
Admirably written, vivid in narrative, rich in character, pure 
in tone, absorbing in interest, The Man will be found well 
worth knowing 


Sir Georce Trevetyay has done the State fresh service by 
revising and re-arranging his jeux d'esprit of more than 
forty years ago. The title selected, Interludes in Verse and 
Prose (Georce Bets), is the only unsatisfactory thing about 
the book. For the rest we have some of the brilliant things 
tossed off with the energy and vivacity of the clever University 
man who is just beginning to feel his feet in the larger world 
outside the college quadrangle. The sparkling, tripping verse 
looks alluring, easy to write. Disillusion would follow upon 
attempt to supply a few supplementary stanzas. The prose 
portion, including the vivid narrative of the Siege of Arrah, 
a piece of literary work the uncle might have envied the nephew, 
is chiefly selected from the “ Letters of a Competition Wallah.” 
Our old favourite, “ Ladies in Parliament” (not improved by 
the new title bestowed upon it), reminds us that in those 
happy days of youth, the ex-Chief Secretary of Ireland was a 
constant contributor to the historic Owl, pioneer of the 
abundant Society papers of to-day. As far as my Baronite 
knows, there are only two other survivors of the light-hearted 
companionship—Lord Gueyesk, then known as ALGERNON 
Borrawick, and Drummonp Wo rrr, to-day a grave and reverend 
seigneur in whose spacious bosom are stored the secrets of 
many Chaneelleries. In “ Horace at Athens,” an extravaganza 
in the classics written forty-four years ago, occurs the famous 
passage : 

Can this be Batsus, household word to all, 

Whose earliest exploit was to build a wall ? 

Who, with a frankness that I'm sure must charm ye, 
Declared it was all over with the army. 


Sir Grorce in the process of revision has resisted the 
temptation to bring the allusion up-to-date. It is obviously 
easy, and striking as showing how history repeats itself : 


Can this be Bosaus, household word to all, 

Whose latest exploit gave the Boer a fall? 

Who, with a frankness that should much alarm ye, 
Declares it is all over with the army. 


To do the undergraduate justice the faultiness of the last 
rhyme is as exceptional as it is daring. 


The Zoo: A Seamper (ALston 
Rivers) by Water EmManve., 
with illustrations by Jom Has- 
saLL, will be a source of infinite 
delight to childhood and old 
age, and all that lies between. 
My Nautical Retainer finds that 
the charming humour which Mr. 
Emanxve. brought to those most 
popular of animal studies, A 
Dog Day, and The Snob, is here 
renewed in all its freshness and 
piquancy ; while Mr. Hassat1’s 











